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set us, in the many bereavements, afflictions, and 
trials, which she was called to pass through !] 

Twelfth Month 12th.—Passing away one after 
another! The aged ones are being gathered 
home. Lydia Shipley, a member of Orange 
Street Meeting, and with whom I have been ac- 
— from very early years, died after an 
illness of a few days. She was at meeting last 
First-day. 

22st.— Rebecca Kaighn died yesterday of 
pneumonia, after an illness of ten days. She is 
a Friend who will be much missed by her 
friends and family. I doubt not her spirit is 
gathered with the just of all generations. My 
sister-in-law living next door, being very sick, 
occasions concern ; but we must leave the event to 
Him who sees the end from the beginning, and 
doeth all things well. Have been feeling very 
sad and poor; the dear Master's presence being 
withdrawn. Qh, for patience to wait until He 
is a to lift up the light of his countenance. 

o date-—The Lord’s ways are unsearchable. 

Mary Kaighn, sister of R. K., died on the 23rd 
of the month. My sister-in-law, Hannah Hutch- 
inson, died after an illness of a few days, on the 
24th.—Three sisters, all in five days, of pneu- 
monia. It is not for us, poor finite creatures, 
to say, why is it so? “For shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right?” While I feel more 
and more this strippedness, and as though the 
last prop was taken away, I desire to bear with 
resignation the losses I have met with, and to 
say, “Thy will be done.” Thou, holy Father, 
hast supported me in many bereavements and 
trials ; now in old age, when the pins of the frail 
tabernacle are loosening, keep near until Thou 
art pleased to grant a release. 

27th.—P. W. R. and , called after meet- 
ing. Their visit was like a brook by the way. 
They both had words of comfort and encourage- 
ment to offer. It is cheering to have the com- 
pany of the Lord’s messengers. 

28th.—The funeral of my sister-in-law took 
place to-day. How short is the longest life, com- 
pared with eternity ! and yet it seems that many 
live in pursuit of earthly treasure ; putting off a 
preparation for eternity to a future day, saying 
as one formerly, “ We will go into such a city, 
* * and buy and sell and get gain; whereas, 
ye know not what shall be on the morrow. For 
what is your life? It is even a vapor that ap- 
peareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away.” 

29th.—Lying awake this morning, I felt calm 
and peaceful. And the words sweetly presented 
to my mind, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is staid on Thee, because he 
trusteth in Thee.” 

31st.—The removal by death, of my sister-in- 
law, living next door, is a loss I deeply feel. 
But it is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth to 
Him meet. My dear niece has been wonder- | expect, if they saw that disinterestedness, that 
fully supported in the loss of her mother; and | humility, sober-mindedness, temperance, sim- 
though left alone, is yet not alone. The Friend | plicity, and sincerity, which are the unavoidable 
of the orphan has been near, and borne her head | fruits of a genuine faith,—and which the Bible 
above the billows. And I trust a way will be | has taught them to expect in every Christian.” 
made, where she at times can see none. —WSeleeted. 


First Month 9th, 1886.—A deep snow fell last 
night. What a favor to have a comfortable 
home! This weather is hard for the poor. Many 
are without work, and have few of the comforts 
of life. Blessed are they that consider the poor 
and relieve their wants. The Apostle says, 
“Charge them that are rich in this world, that 
they be not high minded, nor trust in uncertain 
riches, but in the living God, who giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy; that they do good, 
that they be rich in good works, ready to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate, laying up in 
store for themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that they may lay hold on 
eternal life.” 

Second Month 12th.—My housekeeper has 
been reading aloud the “ Memoirs of Maria 
Fox.” They are very interesting and encour- 
aging. I copy an extract from her memoirs: 
“Company to dinner and tea. How difficult 
to pass through a social day, even with those 
whose conduct is in many respects exemplary, 
without saying some things that cause a pain- 
ful reflection afterwards! I do not know that I 
feel condemnation on this occasion, but the con- 
versation, during a part of the evening, was not 
quite satisfactory ; a feeling in which I believe 
some of my dear friends present partook.” I 
can read the above extract in my own expe- 
rience. 

21st. First-day.—At meeting. After a long 
silence, my mouth was opened in testimony, 
beginning with the text, “ For we know that if 
our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved,” &c. R. P. followed. We have sat 
many meetings side by side in silence. There 
is too much of a looking to the poor ministers 
for words, instead of looking to the Minister of 
ministers for help. A number have been re- 
moved from us in a short period, to their eternal 
reward. The time calls for all to be serious, 
keeping the end in view. We know not how 
soon the language may be sounded in our ears, 
“Set thine house in order, for thou shalt die and 
not live.” 

Third Month 14th.—It has been a long wintry 
season inwardly and outwardly; being, in the 
former, comparable to the mountains of Gilboa, 
where there was no dew, or rain, or field of offer- 
ing. Oh, the ups and downs, the heights and 
depths, which the Christian traveller has to meet 
with in the heavenward journey! May none of 
these ever be able to separate from the love of 
God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


(To be continued.) 
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Memoranda of Abigail Hutchinson. 
(Continued from page 145.) 

Eleventh Month 24th, 1885.—My feelings 
have been deeply awakened, in hearing of the 
murder of John Sharpless, by some unknown 
person, whose object—supposed — was to ob- 
tain money. He was a valuable Friend, a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting, and will 
be much missed by his family and friends. I 
feel deeply for his bereaved widow; so very 
suddenly, and in such a manner, her husband 
has, been removed from her. Oh, the wicked- 
ness that abounds in the land! There is no 
doubt as to the departed, but that his spirit 
is joined to the innumerable multitude of all 
nations, kindreds, ~~ and people, which 
surround the throne. But the person who com- 
mitted the dreadful, awful deed, what will be- 
come of him ? 

26th.—F or a long season I have felt poor, 
and stripped of all sense of good. The prayer 
of my heart has been, Be pleased, Holy Father, 
in thy own good time, to lift up the light of Thy 
countenance, unworthy as I feel. 

29th.—Have been reading the memorandums 
of H.Gibbons. Can read in my own experience, 
the low stripped seasons she passed through. It 
is encouraging from what this dear Friend ex- 
perienced, to find that no new thing has hap- 
pened in my case. The Lord is pleased at times 
to veil the light of his face, doubtless in wis- 
dom, to show that of ourselves we can do noth- 
ing. Holy Father, grant me patience to endure 
all the changes, all the turnings and overturn- 
ings of Thy hand. a 

Notwithstanding the habitual cheerfulness 
of our friend, she not unfrequently writes of a 
sense of loneliness, of strippedness, and of ap- 
parent desertion of Him whose felt presence was 
not only the joy of her soul, but the one eternal 
wurce of spiritual refreshment and consolation. 
To this she looked for strength and support in 
the various vicissitudes of trial and affliction, 
which she was permitted to experience in the 
spiritual warfare. 

“Labor and sorrow,” are the reputed attend- 
ants of those who live beyond the Psalmist’s 
assigned period of threescore and ten. It is in 
these added years also, that things as small as a 
grasshopper Saseme a burden. 

But over all, what an example of resignation 
and patience with filial hope and trust, A. H. has 







































A Genuine Faith—“ What a strong, what 
an almost irresistible conviction would it carr 
to the hearts of unbelievers, if they beheld 
that characteristic difference in the manner of 
Christians which their profession gives one to 
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From the ‘‘S. S. Tres.” 


The Shaykh of Zeta. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN VY. HILPRECHT. 


I had been examining the Babylonian inscrip- 
tions and sculptures in the Wady Brissa, and 
hurried with my two companions—a muleteer 
by the name of Daheer and a young Arab— 
towards the plain. The sun was sinking in the 
west. The Arab guide, whom the shaykh of 
Ka‘b Wady Brissa had furnished to show us the 
way to the next village in the Beqga‘a, had 
turned back when we reached the last spurs of 
the Lebanon, being afraid of robbers and wild 
beasts. We saw him swinging his hatchet in 
the distance as a Jast farewell, and then disap- 
pear behind the scrubby oaks and low bushes, 
with which the foot-hills are sparsely clad. 
Deeper and denser grew the shadows on the 
eastern slopes of the Lebanon. The soft blue 
mists, edged with rose where they caught a 
lingering ray of the setting sun, were still float- 
ing above the Anti-Lebanon, illumining its 
dusky peaks with a weird light. But quickly 
the glow died away, and, with a suddenness 
characteristic of the East, night and darkness 
had closed in around us. All life seemed ban- 
ished from this unfrequented corner of the earth. 
There was not a sound to interrupt the deep 
silence of nature,—not even the monotonous 
chirp of the cricket, or the whir of an owl, or 
the last cry of a bird hastening to its nest. But 
a gentle and refreshing breeze laden with the 
aromatic fragrance of the storied mountains, was 
stealing down the slumbering slopes, and rust- 
ling softly through the arid grasses of the wide- 
stretched plain. It was a wonderfully mild and 


dreamy November night, and our little com- 
pany soon gave up the fruitless task of leaning 


forward over the necks of the horses to discover 
the traces of a little-trodden path. In the dreary 
pass of Yamine my horse had in the darkness 
of the night found the way on the slippery Ro- 
man road, winding round projecting crags and 
deep chasms; and so I now trusted entirely in 
my well-tried animal, and gave myself up to the 
spell of the mysterious surroundings. 

My thoughts went back centuries and tens of 
centuries to the time when a different race had 
pitched its tents upon these steppes. Behind us 
were the proud records of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
victories; and a few miles ahead, wrapped in 
darkness, lay the village in which the king of 
Sumer and Akkad set up his headquarters pre- 
paratory to the last compaign against rebellious 
Judah. The plain through which we were 
slowly riding once echoed with the stamping of 
horses and the clashing of Babylonian arms. 
Surrounded by fierce warriors; aged men, lament- 
ing women, and chained youths, were being 
dragged into a long and hopeless captivity. 
Thousands of years have passed since that time. 
Men have gone, and others have taken their 
place; but the mountains and vales and rocks 
and rivers are still the same, and testify as of 
yore to the wonderful ways of God. 

I was aroused from my revery by the plash- 
ing of a small brook flowing down toward the 
Orontes. At the same moment the barking of 
dogs became audible, and warned me of my ap- 
proach to a human habitation. It is a charac- 
teristic feature of an Arab village in Babylonia, 
—as, indeed, of every Bedawy camp in the 
Arabic desert,—that all strangers, whether they 
come by day or night, are greeted by a pack of 
wild and shaggy dogs, unmistakably relatives of 
the desert jackals, which surround the visitors 
with furious barking. Here, too, in the Beqé‘a, 


on the verge of Arabic civilization, we met with 
the same reception upon entering the small vil- 
lage before us. An Arab, attracted by the un- 
usual commotion, delivered us from our unwel- 
come detainers with the aid of a few stones, and 
then led us directly to the hut of the shaykh. 

The locality, which we had reached at about 
8 p. M. after three hours’ ride, from Ka‘b Wady 
Brissa, bears the name of Zéta. Professor Sachau 
mentions the place as Zete,—without, however, 
giving any description, as he had not himself 
visited it. It lies near 34.5° north latitude, a 
few miles south-west of the Lake of Homs. The 
village consists of about twenty miserable mud 
huts, from whose crumbling walls here and there 
a stone projects, taken from the adjacent Greeco- 
Roman ruins. To judge from the number of 
houses, the population cannot be more than 
eighty or a hundred souls. The inhabitants 
belong to the same sect as those of the Wady 
Brissa, — the Metawile ; and their principal 
means of subsistence, as indicated by the stub- 
ble-fields of the lightly cultivated but fruitful 
surrounding tracts, is husbandry and sheep-rais- 
ing, in both of which the women and children 
take an important part. : 

We tied our horses to the stone door-post of 
the shaykh’s dwelling, while our guide, with 
Arabic readiness of speech, informed his chief 
of the arrival of guests. As the village lay in 
a sequestered region, at some distance from the 
main road, this was important news, and its 
bearer could not possibly relate the event to his 
comrades without enlarging upon it and exag- 
gerating it in his own peculiar manner. The 
effect of his flowery speech on the shaykh was 
remarkable. Immediately an old Arab came 
to the front of the house, and with a respectful 
Tfaddal (“ Please”) led me across the court to 
the nearest apartment. It was the reception and 
guest-room, found everywhere in the Bed‘ween 
camps and among the Arabs who live in settle- 
ments,—the fellaheen. In the desert it is usu- 
ally a black tent, or part of one. In the Affe} 
swamps, in Central Babylonia, it is represented 
by a sort of archway or open-hall made out of 
bundles of rushes. In the Arab villages of the 
Beqi‘a, and along the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, it usually is a commodious room (éda 
or 6da) built out of mud, and connected, direct- 
ly or indirectly, with the dwelling of the shaykh. 
It is fitted up with carpets and rugs, according 
as the means of the community permit. 

The Shaykh of Zéta evidently belonged to the 
poorest of his class. His selamlik possessed 
neither the elevated seat in a niche opposite the 
door, which I had found to be the place of honor 
for the shaykh and his prominent guests in Mo- 
hammed Said’s residence at Hurmul, nor was it 
furnished with the silk cushions of the chief of 
Ibn Kerbool,* or with the Persian (though 
dirty) rugs of the Anazeh shaykhs in the Arabic 
desert. The low room in which the small band 
of Zéta men assembled every evening to talk 
and drink coffee, showed no signs of Arabian 
luxury, being hardly fifteen feet long and ten 
broad. Several small cavities in the bare wall 
served as receptacles for a limited stock of to- 
bacco and other necessary articles, while a scanty 
supply of air found entrance through three small 
holes near the rough wooden ceiling. With my 


* One of the larger Arab villages of the Said- 
Bed’ween, characterized by a pyramid-shaped castle 
of mud. This tribe numbers about four hundred war- 
riors, and dwells on the northern confines of the A ffej 
swamps in Central Babylonia. As allies of the Affe) 
en they share their pasture-lands with the 
atter. 


saddle-bags in my hand, I entered the reception. 
room of my kind host. The floor consisted of 
dirt trodden down. Seated on this, along the 
four walls, were sixteen dark-brown fel ows, 
scantily clad. In their midst, at the left of the 
door, on a woollen blanket, sat the Shaykh of 
Zéta. He was a man scarcely past forty, of tall 
and lithe figure. His well-formed aquiline nose, 
together with the black eyebrows, gave to the 
clearly cut features an expression of energy and 
determination. His eye was clear and quiet, 
and at once inspired confidence. But rarely 
did a passing smile light up his grave and noble 
countenance. Every movement of this Arab 
was a pattern of grace and liveliness. 

When I entered, all the men present rose, and 


replied to my “Salamun ‘alaykum” with a. 


hearty “ Wa ‘alayk issalam.” Only after I had 
repeatedly urged them, did they sit down again, 
In obedience to a sign from the shaykh, a ser- 
vant brought me a straw mattress and a cushion 
from the hareem (harem), and spread them near 
the wall opposite to his master. While I was 
making myself comfortable on this improvised 
bed,—large and luxurious compared with some 
on which I had slept,—I noticed a number of 
sandals, which the guests had slipped off at the 
threshold of the room, in accordance with the 
custom of the country. I followed the example 
of the rest, and took off my shoes. After re- 
peated ceremonious questions about my health, 
to which I gave as many satisfactory answers, 
about ten minutes passed in absolute silence. 
The younger men regarded my foreign dress 
with curious glances. The older ones sat mo- 
tionless, with bent heads, while the shaykh kept 
blowing energetically into the smal! iron hearth 
before him, as if he wanted to stir up a special 
blaze in honor of his exceptional guest.* Satis- 
fied with his efforts in this direction, he finally 
interrupted our silence by putting the question, 
tishrab ? (“Dost thou smoke?”’) I made the 
brief reply, ma‘am (“ Yes”), whereupon he im- 
mediately filled the only argili in the room, put 
a piece of red-hot charcoal into the bowl, and 
himself lit the pipe forme. Before I had taken 
many puffs, the Arabs threw off the constraint 
with which they had regarded me. The offering 
and accepting of this first gift caused me to be 
looked upon as one of their own number, accord- 
ing to the ancient sacred laws of hospitality. 
One after the other fumbled in his belt for paper, 
and got some remnants of tobacco out of the 
tied lappet of his abba. Talking and smoking 
now became general, and the shaykh gave way 
to a natural curiosity, and began to question me 
about the object of my journey. As in the days 
of Homer, all the Te queries were gone 
through with: “Come on! Tell me this and re- 
count it truly, who and whence art thou of men? 
Where is thy city and parents?” 

In the huts of Zéta little was known of what 
moves the hearts and minds of men in the far 
West. A wandering Arab minstrel, who had 
gone as far as Erzroom on his journeyings, hap- 
pened to be among the guests under the roof of 
our host. With occasional nods of approval 
and explanatory remarks, he seconded what I 
told his countrymen about the wonders of the 
New World in broken Arabic. But when I 
tried to picture to them the speed of the railroad 
train and steamboat, and the marvellous achieve- 
ments of telephone and photograph,* then even 


* In the territory little visited by travellers, the 
Arabs consider every European and American to bea 
man of unlimited powers and influence. In conse- 
quence, the stranger is frequently requested to make 
intercession with the sultan or pasha, with a view to 
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the minstrel of many journeys shook his head in | ject than he or she who had a personal, experi- | ness with unrighteousness? and what commu- 

















































































































































































































































f disapproval, and the good-natured but narrow- | mental knowledge, wrote to the late David | nion hath light with darkness? And what con- 
e minded fellaheen laughed at such “ Frankish | Huddleston, of Dublin, Ind., asking him to give} cord hath Christ with Belial? Or what part 
, lies.”* it his serious consideration. In response to this | hath he that believeth with an infidel?” 
e Some of the younger men had, meanwhile, | suggestion, the following essay was sent to Mark| So, it is not strange that the heavenly com- 
df examined the contents of my saddle-bags, and | Balderston. The Board of Managers of the| munion is very much lost sight of in the sad 
ll had taken possession of my shoes and field-glass, |T. A. F. selected a portion of it, which was | mixture which has come upon professing Chris- 
e, They had not the least conception of the use of | embodied with other matter in No. 154 of the|tians. A specious show in external appearance 
e these articles, and regarded them with evident | Series of Tracts. At the present time, the arti-| may still be carried on, though much disguised 
d astonishment, passing them from hand to hand | cle written by our beloved departed Friend, D. aie Jacob’s voice with Esau’s hands; hand- 
t, around the room, amid witticism and loud | H., reads like a testimony from him, which, I | ling the word of God deceitfully, and preach- 
y laughter. believe, will touch the hearts of many. ing up salvation by a mere literal belief; with- 
le While this was going on, the shaykh had out the washing of regeneration and the renew- 
b heated a vessel filled with freshly crushed coffee-| Purza., Eleventh Mo. 8th, 1890. ing of that Holy Spirit which Adam had be- 
beans. Now he poured the thick contents, with ’ : 2 fore he lost the heavenly communion and life. 
id heoming dignity, into two neat pots standing| _ The righteous in all ages have, at times, re-| And now I believe it is the great duty of fallen 
&. close by. As soon as the black liquid was ready | freshingly felt a heavenly communion between | man, to seek for the restoration of this heavenly 
id for use, a servant handed it to us in a small cup, | the soul and its Maker. A spiritual intercourse fellowship and holy communion. But this 
n. without sugar.t It was evident that the kind-| in the silence of all flesh; and in the absence heavenly state of primeval paradise can never 
- hearted shaykh had purposely delayed this cere- | of all thought or words; as it is unspeakable, | be regained but by and through Christ Jesus, 
= mony until now; for the Arab rule of etiquette |and deeper than human language can reach.| who withstood the temptations of the enemy 
vel is, the longer you wish to entertain a guest, the | The same living, incomprehensible Word that] and never fell; but who became the door of 
wr longer you wait before handing him coffee. A | Spake to Moses, the man of God, in Horeb,| entrance. And if we comply with the terms, 
ed few minutes later another servant came in with | Was manifested in the transfiguration of Christ} we have the glorious privilege of “entering 
ne asort of tray, made of colored straw, which he | on the holy, mount, saying, “ this is my beloved | into the holiest, by the blood of Jesus, by a new 
of ut down on a tripod in the middle of the room. | Son, in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye Him.” | and living way which He hath consecrated for 
he it contained the customary supper dish, consist- | And how do we hear Him ?—Not in the thun-| ys,” and again enjoying that communion which 
he ing of an ample allowance of rizz, chubz, lahm | derings of Sinai—but in silent communion with | was Jost by transgression ; and which will re- 
dle ghanam, leben, jibn, and dibs.t~ The Arabian | Him through the “still, small voice,” in the| main lost to every one while he remains in the 
“ guests of the shaykh, who had arrived before | heart, which speaks as never man was heard to | old transgressing nature which belongs to the 
th, us, and had already satisfied their hunger, were | Speak; and which refreshes “‘as the dew of| first Adam. 
a again invited to partake of the meal ;.for among | Hermon—and as the dew that descended upon] And now, what is the great duty of fallen 
ce, the fellaheen, as well as among the Bed‘ween, | the mountains of Zion; for there the Lord com-| humanity, but to endeavor to have this heaven- 
-” it is considered in exceedingly bad form for the | manded the blessing, even life for evermore. ly fellowship and holy communion restored ; 
nerd host either to partake of any food himself, or to | Aud it is still there, where brethren dwell to-| that we might finish our course with joy !—and 
ept offer it to newly arrived guests, without again | gether in the unity of the Spirit—the Father, | thus be ready, when the tribulating scenes of 
rth inviting all present, if only for the sake of polite- | Son and -Holy Spirit—that we receive the bless-| earth are over, to enter the general assembl q 
ial ness. Several of the Arabs accepted the invi- | ing of a heavenly communion, which is crowned | and Church of the first born, in a more full \ 
tie tation. On the bare floor of the room we sat in | With life everlasting. — . . communion with the saints in light. 
lly a circle, _ The more we walk in the Light of Him who; This great, yet needful change would lead us 
on, “Reaching with eager hands for the dainty morsels | '8 the light of the world, the more we shall in- away from the flowery paths of ease and specu- 
the before us.” crease in fellowship with him ; and the more | Jation, into the more hase one of practice. It 
~~ I was little troubled by the fact that none of my frequent and refreshing and strengthening our | would transfer our religion from the head to 
a Arab table companions had washed their hands, | CO™™Munion will be. And we shall thus grow | the heart; so that we could teach others the 
- Thad a splendid appetite, and lustily attacked | ' grace, and from one degree of experience to | way of salvation by an experimental knowledge 
ne the rice with my fingers, dipping my bread into | # higher, even by the Spirit of the Lord. And | of Him who is the way, the truth and the life ; 
— the dibs, or joining my neighbor in tearing off} We shall witness the blood of Jesus Christ to} that we may be no longer as blind leaders of 
m8 ieces of meat. And all the while our host | Cleanse us from all sin. Then, what doth hin-| the blind. For it has happened to many, as it 
be looked on with evident pleasure and satisfaction. | der us from going on to perfection? Our Holy | did to Jerusalem, when our Saviour wept over 
at (To be concluded.) Redeemer shows a willingness on his part, to} it, saying, “ How often would I have gathered 
ity. etn (oo into the heart and commune with us, thy children, even as a hen gathereth her chick- 
per, The T Christian (Co : where he says: “ Behold, I stand at the door | ens under her wing, but ye would not.” And 
the é True Christian Communion. and knock; if any man hear my voice, and! as they had refused to be gathered and saved, 
ng Several years ago, the Tract Association of | open the door, I will come in to him, and sup] fe said, “ Behold, your house is left unto you 
way Friends, in this city, was desirous of placing in| with him, and he with me.” But one of the| desolate.’ Not desolate as to the people, but 
| me their series of tracts, an exposition of the views | many hindering things is, that our ears have | the glory of the Lord had left them. And the 
lays of Friends on the “communion.” Our late} become so dull of hearing, by listening too ex-| God of srael, who had in former days met with 
sone valued Friend, Mark Balderston, thinking no} clusively to the many enchanting sounds of them, and who had declared that “He would 
| re- one better qualified to write upon such a sub-| this world, that we fail to hear his voice, and | eommune with them from above the mercy- 
en? havi ‘ , .., | do not open the door of the heart and let Him | seat.” was not there. The ark of the covenant 
shat ae Saat teataiaaaee aes tamdaoen in, ne a ae becomes er 80 bed a was gone. The fire from heaven, that formerly 
. haughtiness, and ingratitude for the hospitality re- | Cy duce to one Se eo Lee ge the altar, had gone out. And the 
> far ceived, gether with unbelievers,” until strangers may | Shechinah, and spirit of prophecy had left 
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For “‘ Tue Frienp.”” 


Can These Bones Live? 


In sharing the blessedness of having part 
in the first resurrection, the true believer has 
an experience in harmony with the prophecy of 
Ezekiel, when he said,“ O ye dry bones, hear 
the word of the Lord.” , sinners, did ye not 
feel, when first being resurrected, very dry— 
“dead in trespasses and sins”—when the Lord 
said unto you, live! Do ye not remember the 
time when you felt that there was a lack of 
moisture in the bones—as if spiritually dead! 
This is the valley of Decision, when marvellous 
mercy is displayed in the resurrection of souls. 
In the vision of the prophet, he saw in the 
midst of the valley, very many, and they were 
very dry. Is this not the time when first 
made acquainted with the power of breath 
Divine—to seek the Lord, and live in his pure 
and holy fear? How complete is the vision of 
the prophet rendered, when upon the dry bones 
comes sinews and skin, with breath! For, be- 
hold, saith the prophet, a shaking and the bones 
came together—“ bone to his bone.” All this 
is represented as being done without instrumen- 
mentality. The prophet declared to the people, 
“ Ye shall know that I am the Lord, when I have 
opened your graves, O my people, and brought 
you up out of your graves; and I will put my 
Spirit in you, and ye shall live: then shall ye 
know that I, the Lord, have spoken it, and 
performed it, saith the Lord.” “ Blessed and 
holy is he that hath part in the first resurrec- 
tion; on such the second death hath no power; 
but they shall be priests of God and of Christ.” 
Oh, what a glorious inheritance is in store for 
those who endure to the end—joined to the in- 
numerable company who surround the Throne 
of God in heaven, singing the never-ending 
song: “Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty !—just and true are all thy 
ways.” P. R. Grrrorp. 

PROVIDENCE, Eleventh Mo. 20th, 1890. 


ihsbadstaadidilaieciatenustiiee: 

A Testimony to the Truth.—It is in my heart 
to leave behind me a testimony to the Truth.— 
In my youth, when dead in trespasses and sins, 
and walking according to the course of this 
world, although in my infancy educated in an 
esteem of those precious testimonies borne by 
George Fox, and his fellow-laborers, to plain- 
ness of dress and address, I contemned them in 
my heart, and departed from them in practice. 
When I was awakened to a sense of my lost 
and miserable estate without a Saviour, I em- 
braced them with all acceptation in their strict- 
est forms, and have not since deviated from 
them, either in sentiment or in practice, not for 
an hour; they are of God, and will be estab- 
lished in the earth, when the crown of pride 
shall be cast down and the glory of all flesh 
abased. Nevertheless, let none who by the in- 
fluence of education or any other means, inva- 
riably adhere to them, glory in or value them- 
selves upon a bare exterior conformity to these 
truths; while the inner man of their heart is 
full of pride, self-preference, and ravening after 
the unrighteous mammon-—Samuel Scott. 


cemuaiceiiliasaniianmainaes 
May none in a day of health and prosperity 
reject the visitations of his Divine grace and 
favor, who hath declared, that “ his Spirit shall 
not always strive with man, for that he also is 
flesh.” Nor, on the other hand, may the peni- 
tent and truly awakened, at any time despair of 
that mercy and forgiveness, which the Lord 
hath promised to them who sincerely repent.— 


Selected. 


For ‘‘ Tus Farenp.” 


THE WITCH-HAZEL.* 


TO J. G. WHITTIER. 


Rare beauty has this humble flower, 
Since thou hast sung its praises, 

So cheering Autumn’s latest hour, 
Mid frosty woodland mazes. 


When Summer blooms have passed away, 
And fields are brown and sere, 

Alone it holds its gentle sway, 
To grace the parting year. 


Our fathers sought its upright stalk, 
In their own simple measures, 
To find the spot to plant a well, 
Or search for hidden treasures, 


The Indian knew its healing power, 
From whom our mothers learned it, 

And still in rural homes ’tis found 
Nor have the wisest spurned it. 


May’st thou, kind Natures chosen bard, 
To find her secret treasures, 

For thy admirers still be spared, 
To share these homely pleasures. 


And when again spring yields her charm, 
New life and health infusing, 

Beneath clear skies and sunbeams warm, 
Renew thy wonted musing. 


D. R. 
New Beprorp, Mass., Eleventh Mo. 20th, 1890. 
———-2—____ 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


THE SWEET-BRIER ROSE. 


I read of the “old fashioned garden,” 
Where our grandmother’s pleasures were cast, 
And it seemed like a vision of childhood, 
A breath from the land of the past. 
But I missed from the list of its treasures 
A plant whose aromas enclose . 
The dearest of flower-haunted mem’ries— 
The beautiful sweet-brier rose. 


It grew by the doorway and window, 
In spicy festoonings of green, 
Thro’ its lace work of-nature, the sunlight 
Stamped many a picture and scene. 
The breeze of the earliest morning, 
The zephyrs which lulled to repose, 
Alike were ingrafted and laden 
With the scent of the sweet-brier rose. 


A face that has vanished forever, 
Its leaves and its petals has pressed 
With joy and delight at their fragrance, — 
O, memory purest and best! 
How the lashes grow moist on the eyelids, 
At thoughts that arise and disclose, 
As clearly the heart is recalling 
Her love for the sweet-brier rose. 


Now vainly o’er archway and turret, 
By oriel window and tower, 

On lawn and in garden, our glances 
Are seeking this olden-time flower. 

Long years have dropped down into silence, 
Since last to my gaze it unclosed ; 

Oh! would that once more I might gather 
A spray of the sweet-brier rose. 


Reflections of a Young Female at the Age of 
Seventeen, found amongst her Papers after her 
Decease. 


About a twelvemonth ago, I remember feeling 
a great resignation and sweetness. I think I 
then knew what is meant in Scripture by the 
words, “ the silence of the flesh ;” a feeling very 
difficult to attain, but which I am convinced 
every true Christian must strive for till it is at- 
tained. 

For many months past I have believed it to 
be my duty to do so—to endeavor to feel a men- 
tal stillness, or a total resignation of feeling and 
cessation from thinking, and in this state to 


* See “The Autumn of Life,” — Whittier, 1874. 


wait for the influences of Divine grace and 
truth on the heart. When we attain this stil]. 
ness, the Holy Spirit directs us what to do, 
what to pray for, and how to pray; and shows 
us when vocal supplication is required of us, 
and when secret mental prayer is most accepta- 
ble to the Father of spirits. 

I have often felt anxious to know what ig 
real religion, and have entreated my Heavenly 
Guide to lead me into it, however painful a sur. 
render of heart and life may be; for without 
that there is no true and lasting peace to be 
found, and no preparation for the enjoyment of 
the Divine presence in a state of perfect holi- 
ness hereafter. 

I have, at different times, been desirous to 
know whether that profession in which I have 
been educated is the right one for me to retain, 
and whether any other form of worship could 
be more acceptable to God, from me. I never 
made use of vocal supplication on the subject, 
but I believe my secret prayers were accepted 
by Him who knew the sincerity in which they 
were addressed. After waiting to be instructed, 
my desires are at length fully answered, for in- 
ward revelation assures me that mine must bea 
religion of stillness and total resignation of self, 
that whether the feeling of devotion excited be 
that of prayer, praise, gratitude, or adoration, 
I must be immediately influenced by the Spirit 
of Christ before I can feel union and commu- 
nion with my heavenly Father, which (whether 
words are used or not), alone constitute the 
essence of true worship. I feel convinced that, 
whatever the outward form of worship may be, 
the only true and acceptable offering is a sacri- 
fice of the heart; and the more I feel of a de- 
votional spirit, the more I am led to be still, 
and not to look for instrumental aid; for I feel 
that Christ, the inward Teacher and Comforter, 
is all-sufficient, and that He is waiting to dome 
good. In these precious moments, I should 
feel any ministry a burden, that was not prompt- 
ed by the immediate inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit—for any but such ministry must break 
that inward stillness in which the Divine will 
is shown to us, and heavenly consolations are 
administered. I often keep silence (mentally), 
that I may renew my strength; then I mount 
as on eagle’s wings. Till within the last year, 
I knew but little, if any, of this stillness, and 
my devotions consisted chiefly of supplication 
and praise, and sometimes of gratitude to the 
Supreme Being. Now, on a bed of sickness, 
perhaps of death (being in a very precarious 
state), I feel confirmed in the assurance that in 
mental silence only is to be felt that peace and 
joy, and union with our Maker, which is and 
ever will be, the Christian’s only hope and con- 
fidence in the solemn and certain hour of dis 
solution. 


Farrn is the foundation on which all knowl 
edge rests. Without faith, knowledge is impos 
sible. There is no science, however exact, which 
does not rest ultimately on the piers of faith. 
“ Proof implies that which is unproved, and, in 
the final analysis, that which cannot be proved. 
An argument which is based on no assumptions 
is as useless, for all purposes of support, as & 
chain that is fixed to no staple. An endless 
chain of reasoning—that is, one that is all links 
with no fixed point anywhere—is an idle dream.” 
Destroy your faith, and you destroy your knowl 
edge. Therefore our faiths are to be prized most 
highly and cherished most cheerfully, and are 
not to be given up until we find other and better. 
faiths to take their place. 





Beautiful Beyond. 

Dr. James Hope, looking fixedly before him, 
just before yielding his breath, murmured,— 
“Christ! angels! beautiful!—Indeed it is so.” 
A few minutes after, he said: “I thank God,” 
when he slept in Jesus. 

Charles S. Boyd, recovering from a sinking 
spell, said: “ Oh, I saw the gates opening, and 
all was so beautiful!” Again he said: “ The 
angels are come to take me home.” Later, he 
said: “ Just on the boundaries; almost there ;” 
and so passed away. 

A young Chinese convert exclaimed, in rap- 
turous tones, when near the end of her way: 
“Oh, beautiful! beautiful!” as if she caught a 
glimpse of the glory beyond. 

“ Heaven is beautiful,” were the last words of 
an aged saint. 

Adams, the missionary to Gaboon, Africa, 
broke out with an animated voice, just before 
dying, saying: “JT hear music, beautiful, the 
sweetest melodies! I see glorious sights! I 
see heaven! Yes; the gates are open; let me 
go; I wantno more of earth. Oh! how beau- 
tiful ;—oh, what wonderful, wonderful views I 
have!” 

L. Ford, for many years previous to her last 
sickness, had not been in possession of her rea- 
son, but just before dying had a lucid interval, 
and exclaimed: “ How beautiful! Everything 
is beautiful ! 

“ Beautiful!” whispered a young man, when 
his breath was almost gone. And then, as if 
seeing visions of glory, he said: “ Like a pic- 
ture in a frame, beautiful! beautiful!”—and so 
fell asleep. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s last words were : 
“It is beautiful.” 

— Snodgrass said at the last: “Oh, the 
glorious throne of God. The beautiful, angelic 
light of heaven!” She also spoke the names 
of endeared ones gone before. She seemed to 
see them. 

John Harrison, when dying, said to those 
about him: “ Oh, I never saw so much as I do 
now! Qh, the astonishing, the inconceivable 
glory of the other world! What discoveries I 
have made of it this day. Only see the infinite 
expanse!” 

A young girl when dying said to her mother, 
“ Do you see those beautiful creatures? I never 
saw such countenances and such attire.” 

Senator Foote, at the last, with eyes all full 
of a celestial radiance, lifted his hands and 
looked up, exclaiming: “I see it—I see it. The 
gates are wide open! Beautiful, beautiful !”— 
and, without a movement or a pang, immedi- 
ately expired. 

A godly man, just before he died, cried out 
to his attendant, saying, “Look, look at that 
bright light, yonder! Beautiful! beautifal!”’ 

A Christian woman, when dying, exclaimed, 
with rapture in her eyes: “ There is my man- 
sion, all beautiful and glorious. Beautiful? Oh, 
yes; far more beautiful than earth can afford.” 

A little boy, eight years old, two days before 
his death, raised his eyes to the ceiling as if 
seeing something which interested him. After 
contemplating it awhile, he said, “ How beauti- 
ful you are!” Then, stretching out his arms, 
“Come and take me.”—Selected. 


conninmennnndiiiiganednnicanee 

On sitting down in meeting, I saw there was 
a distinction to be made between endeavoring to 
do good merely from benevolent intentions, and 
going into an undertaking from a sense of reli- 
gious duty—that is, a sense upon the mind that 
this business is laid upon us.— Wm. Allen. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


Mangroves.—I have sailed along the coast of 
Florida, in and out through the intricacies of 
its mangrove-covered keys, and wondered at the 
work the tree was doing for the man of the future. 
Thus, to follow briefly along its line of growth ! 
We see the flower fading and the fruit maturing. 
When the petals fall the ovary is not an inch 
long. You look for the ripened fruit and a 
strange history opens before you. Instead of 
falling to the ground, one of the two seeds in 
the ovary begins, while yet attached to the 
parent tree, to grow. The young plant’s root 
perforates the walls of its seed vessels and be- 
gins toelongate. Soon it has attained a length 
of six inches, and then, well started in life, with 
its young leaves ready for duty, the infant plant 
falls into the water, it may be, and is carried off 
at the mercy of wind and wave. Blown and 
drifted here and there it may at last, at low 
tide, be stranded on a reef just at the level of 
the water. Promptly the root fastens, and in 
an incredibly brief period the young plant is 
fixed to the mass of rock or shells over which 
is spread a thin coating of mud or ooze. It is 
enough, however. The career of the plant is 
thenceforward one of growth. Its future is as- 
sured. Within a few years, from the main stem, 
a little above the water, side branches or roots 
come out, and bending downward as they grow 
away from the stem, at length reach the slime- 
covered rock and fasten themselves there as the 
young plant had done. “Like parent, like 
child.” These send up erial stems, which in 
turn send off roots to extend their hold on earth 
and their empire in the sky. Thus through 
years the tree grows, until after a century, it 
may be, what was a naked rock or a shell reef 
has been changed into an impenetrable thicket; 
through which loathsome creatures crawl, and 
in which flocks of water fowl live and raise their 
young. 

The place is not inviting, but as the years pass, 
generation after generation of leaves and trunks 
die, fall, and are entangled by the younger 
shoots, to decay and form a vegetable mould, 
which becomes dryer as it grows older and 
higher; then ceasing to tremble beneath the 
tread, passes by slow stages, through swamp into 
solid ground. 

The mangrove tree has erected a scaffold for 
its own destruction ; as now the spot is too high 
for its growth, and, as it slowly disappears, it 
makes room for the cedars or other trees to ad- 
vance and possess the soil. 

Look along the vast shore line of our Ameri- 
can tropics; see the mangrove-covered islands, 
peninsulas, and swamps in the act of being 
wrested from the ocean; go back through the 
adjacent low forests to where the bluffs and pro- 
montories rise, then estimate how vast this area 
is, and you will begin to comprehend what a 
servant of man and founder of empires this 
mangrove has been. 

This is the briefest possible sketch of the life 
history of the tree. Instead of despising or be- 
littling it because its aspirations cease when it 
has made soil on which higher plants may live, 
let us rather admire the thrift and vigor which 
have made the most out of a situation so unprom- 
ising, and paved the way for possibilities so vast. 

On the keys (or islands) and on the shore of the 
southern part of Florida the mangrove attains 
a height of thirty feet, forming dense forests 
whose descending root-branches remind one 
most forcibly of the famous Banyan trees of 
India, 


Aside from the larger functions of the man- 
grove as already indicated, we must add that 
dead or alive, the tree is still our servant. The 
bark contains an enormous percentage of tannin 
which, though not yet fairly utilized, probably 
will be in the future, and thus we may ho 
that the drain upon our hemlock forests will S 
partly relieved. 

It has been more successfully utilized by dy- 
ers, and is capable of producing quite a number 
of tints, from copper color to that of slate. 

It does not surprise one to learn that the 
bark has been used in medicine as an astrin- 
gent. Indeed, it is alleged that the bark of an 
allied species has been used as a remedy in ma- 
larial troubles. 

Time reconciles one to many things which 
might have seemed impossible in the light of 
earlier days. Thus, for centuries, among the 
“ traveller's tales” was the one that in the trop- 
ics, oysters grew on trees. It now appears quite 
plain how this might be. The swinging air 
roots of the mangrove, as they descended from 
above finally came to touch and dip below the 
level of the water at high tide. To these roots 
the young oysters fastened themselves, and not 
only grew but multiplied there. When the tide 
was low the roots were hanging in the air, and 
the attached clumps of oysters might certainly 
be said to grow on the trees. Such sights are 
common enough in southern Florida. 

There is properly but one species of man- 
grove in Florida ; this, besides its scientific name, 
is known as the red mangrove. Quite another 
tree is called the black mangrove. It is Avi- 
cennia nitida, a member, strangely enough, of 
the same family of plants as our common ver- 
bena. The tree may sometimes attain a height 
of over fifty feet. The wood is heavy, but so 
far as I know, of no marked utility. The 
strange feature in the history of the black man- 
grove is its tendency to throw up from its roots, 
which are but slightly below the level of the 
soil, a vast number of asparagus-like shoots, 
which as Prof. Wilson shows, are to be regarded 
as additional rating organs.—Dr. J. T. Roth- 
rock, in Forest Leaves. 


Excavating in Quicksand.—An engineer who 
had occasion to make an excavation in a quick- 
sand bed, accomplished his purpose without in- 
juring the foundations of some buildings near 
by, by driving down fourteen pipes of 14 inches 
in diameter, with perforated well points. These 
were placed equi-distant around the ground to 
be excavated and sunk into a bed of coarse ma- 
terial below which afforded drainage for the 
water. The pipes were gauged together, and at- 
tached to an ordinary: plunger pump. By this 
means the ground water was lowered below the 
level of the proposed excavation, which was 
then made without difficulty. 


Nepenthes not carnivorous.—The curious pitch- 
er-like processes that develop near the ex- 
tremity of the leaves of the pitcher plants, have 
been supposed to have the property of digesting 
the insects which are drowned in the liquid they 


contain. Dubois, in a communication to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, combats this 
notion. He states as the result of a large num 
ber of experiments, on several species of Nepen- 
thes, that the pitchers of these plants before the 
opening of the lid were all filled with a limpid 
slightly acid liquid. When it was withdrawn 
from a closed pitcher or one just ready to open 
and kept from exposure to the air it remain 

clear for months, and free from organisms. But 
after the pitchers were opened the liquid be 
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came turbid, and contained insects, not in the 
course of digestion, but of putrefaction. 

A friend who visited Washington a year or 
two ago, told me that the director of the Botan- 
ical Gardens there stated that the leaves of dif- 
ferent species of Nepenthes possessed attractions 
for different kinds of insects; and to illustrate 
the fact he slit open several of the pitchers, one 
contained only black ants, another only small 
red ants, and a third only little red spiders. 


Farm Wages—The Labor Bureau of Con- 
necticut has shown by an investigation of 693 
representative farms, that the average annual 
reward of the farm proprietor of that State, for 
his expenditure of muscle and brain, is $181.31, 
vhile the average annual wages of the ordi- 
nary hired man is $386.36. In Massachusetts 
the case is a little better; the average farmer 
makes $326.49, while his hired man gets $345.— 
W. Gladden, in the Forum. 





Items. 


Roman Catholic Church in Canada.—There is in 
the Province of Quebec, an army of 7,500 persons, 
not including bishops, directly engaged in the ser- 
vice of the Church, and depending for the main- 
tenance of themselves and of their institutions, 
upon the Roman Catholic population. The pro- 
perty of the Church in Quebec is worth in the 
aggregate $120,000,000, and the revenue from all 
sources, inclusive of tithes, taxes and sacramental 
fees, amounts to more than $12,000,000 a year. 
The State collects the Church’s tithes and assess- 
ments, allows her to handle directly and indirectly 
about one-fifth of the provincial revenue, and gives 
her the absolute control of public education; but 
it is not permitted to inquire into her financial 
concerns, or to interfere in the conduct of the 
schools. 

In provincial and Dominion elections the cures 
openly from the pulpit tell the electors on which 
side the Chutch expects them to vote, and printed 
“instruction to voters,” with the signature of the 
archbishop attached, are circulated among the peo- 
ple, which, to the minds of the ignorant, supersti- 
tious French Canadians, are nothing less than 
commands from God.— W. B. Harte, in The Forum, 


Growth of Scepticizm.—W. E. Gladstone, in an 
article in the Sunday School Times says: ‘The con- 
viction which possesses my mind is, that the main 
operative cause which has stimulated the growth 
of negation is not-intellectual, but moral; and is to 
be found in the increased and increasing dominion 
of the things seen over the things unseen. . . We 
have altered the standard of wants; we have mul- 
tiplied the demands of appetite; we have created a 
new atmosphere, which we breathe into ourselves, 
and by breathing which our composition is modi- 
fied unawares. What can be more natural 
(in the lower sense of nature) than that among 
those on whom this world really smiles, together 
with the increasing gravitation towards a terrestrial 
centre, a creeping palsy should silently come over 
the inward life? And how easy it is to understand 
that, when such a palsy has set in, a new and less 
ungenial color is imparted to whatever undermines 
the written Word, or the great Christian tradition ; 
or in whatever other way, repels or blinds and 
deadens the sense of the presence of God, and the 
teproaches of the voice within ! It is the in- 
creased force within us of all which is sensuous and 
worldly that furnishes every sceptical argument, 
good, bad, or indifferent, with an unseen ally, and 
that recruits many a disciple of the negative teach- 
ing. 


Duelling.—The Presbyterian says that duelling is 

sing out of recognition in many quarters where 
it previous had honorable standing. We hear little 
of it comparatively in the South. In France and 
other parts of Europe it is not so common. But 
In Italy it is still frequent. 

“We have seen lately statistics showing that 
from 1879 to 1889 there were fought in that sunny 
clime no less than 2759 duels. The favorite weapon 
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used was the rapier or sword, ninety-three per cent. 
of the encounters being with these instruments. 
The strangest thing about these combats is that 
there were 3,901 wounds inflicted, indicating that 
many engaged in them were more than once 
wounded, and in some cases both combatants suf- 
fered. Most of the injuries sustained were slight, 
but 1,067 of them proved serious, while in 60 in- 
stances they terminated fatally. Judging from 
these figures, it seems that the danger of death 
from duelling is not so great as is generally sup- 
posed, as only about two per cent. of the nearly 
3,000 duellists were killed. According to this show- 
ing, only one man in fifty or sixty is likely to be 
slain in the contest.” 

“Tt is a cruel and shameful way to settle personal 
disputes, and accords neither with the spirit of 
Christianity nor with the enlightened civilization 
of the age.” 





Wuize William Evans and Joseph Elkinton 
were in Canada in 1845, W E. makes the fol- 
lowing remarks respecting marriages:— 

“Marrying contrary to the discipline is so 
common in Canada, even with some from whom 
a different example should be expected, that 
the testimony against the practice cannot be 
said to be maintained. Some Friends are so 
weak, that they seem to approve rather than 
disapprove of this violation of our wholesome 
discipline, on the ground, as they say, that in- 
stead of losing a member, the Society mostly 
gains one. But in the first place, it lays waste 
the qualification of the offender to support the 
discipline in other cases, if he is retained in 
membership, by “offering a paper,” as it is 
termed; and when the discipline is loosely 
administered, weakness overspreads, in relation 
to an upright and impartial course in other 
respects. Secondly, if the party who had never 
been a member is received, for the sake of ac- 
commodation, or without real convincement of 
our principles and testimonies, weakness and 
blindness may be, in like manner, introduced 
through other channels; and thus meetings for 
discipline become formal, lifeless appendages to 
the Society.—Selected. 
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A letter recently received from a friend who 
has had some experience in the training of chil- 
dren, says :— 

“Since the rather general visit that I made to 
schools in Boston and Chicago, I have felt a 
good deal exercised about the amount and char- 
acter af war teaching that is to be seen in most 
of them. Such protests as our Society has made, 
have certainly seemed very much in order, but 
can there be a change of sentiment while so 
much poison is inserted at the source of national 
opinion ? 

“In one school I saw 2000 war pictures hang- 
ing on the wall; and nearly everywhere pupils 
can give the details of campaigns, the character 
of generals, and the supposed national advan- 
tages of wars, with an enthusiasm that speaks 
plainly for the effect of this teaching upon their 
feelings.” 

It is not surprising that historical studies, 
pursued with the aid of text books and teachers 
imbued with a warlike spirit, should produce 
such feelings in the susceptible minds of chil- 
dren. They are unable to appreciate the op- 
pression caused to the people generally, by the 
enormous expenses of military operations, which 
must be taken sooner or later out of the earn- 
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ings of the people; nor can they estimate the 
debasing influences of the system on the char- 
acter of the soldiers themselves, and on the tone 
of general morality: the bloody horrors of the 
battlefield, and the deadly effects of disease con- 
sequent upon exposure and hardship are not 
vividly presented to their imagination. On the 
other hand, the movements of great bodies of 
men, the fierce courage and tumult of the battle- 
field, and the skill and sagacity of the leaders, 
naturally produce an excitement in their minds, 
which drowns the remembrance of our Saviour’s 
injunctions to love our enemies, and do good to 
those that hate us. 

This warlike spirit is as hostile to religion as 
it is to the true welfare of nations—for how 
can we be Christians, while we indulge disposi- 
tions the very opposite of those taught by Christ? 
and how can we carry on war, and yet cultivate 
that peaceable, loving and forgiving spirit that 
breathes in the Gospel ? 

We fear that a love of war is being increas- 
ingly instilled into the community by the numer- 
ous papers which have been published within a 
few years past in the monthly magazines, giv- 
ing the details of military operations during the 
late civil war. It is a kind of reading, which 
we think should be avoided by all who desire 
to keep themselves in harmony with the spirit 
of Christ. 

As to the evil fruit pointed out by our cor- 
respondent, we hope those of our readers who 
are connected with schools, will be careful that 
history be so taught in them, and such text 
books used, as will not give undue prominence to 
wars and fightings, and especially will not glorify 
them in the minds of the pupils. And may we 
all, as opportunity presents, do what we can to 
check the spread of a military spirit, and make 
our schools places where peace and love to our 
neighbors are inculcated. 





For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
Weather Summary for Eleventh Month, 
1890, at Westtown, Pa. 


Mean Barometer, 30.124 
Highest “ 30.409 on 12th 
Lowest “ 20.047 “© 17th 
Mean Temperature, 43°2 
Highest = 70° on 8th 
Lowest > 22°.“ 29th 
Greatest daily range of 

Temperature, 28° —s on _ 14th 


Least daily range of temperature, 3.5° “ 12th 


Total precipitation, 97 inch 
Number of clear days, ; 
Number of fair days, 12. 

Number of cloudy days, 11. 

Prevailing direction of wind West. 

Snow on the 19th and 27th. 

Frost on the Ist, 5th, 14th, 23d, 24th, and 29th. 
Aurora, 7th. 

Lunar Halo, 25th. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—A despatch to the New York 
Voice says that the report of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue just issued for the year ending Sixth 
Month 30th, 1890, shows the total collections on dis- 
tilled spirits during the year to be $81,687.000, an in- 
crease of $7,000,000 over 1889. Collections on tobacco 
are $33,900,000, an increase of $2,000,000. Collections 
on fermented liquors for the year are $26,000,000, an 
increase of $2,250,000 over 1889. 

It is now stated that the Indians on the Sioux Reser- 
vation and neighboring regions, have been half starved 
so long as to cause their neglected complaints to drive 
them to the verge of hostilities. The Ledger thinks if 
this be true, “there has been most cugatie conceal- 
ment, or still more culpable ignorance, somewhere 
within the Government jurisdiction of Indian affairs.” 

J. G. McCoy, agent in charge of the enumeration of 
range cattle, says that, while the last census showed 
over 13,000,000 head of cattle, this would possibly not 
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show over 10,000,000, and while it showed, 19,000,000 
sheep, this census would likely show 28,000,000. The 
hog ranches had possibly 4,000,000 hogs, while the 
last census showed double that number. 

It is understood that the Republican members of 
the Census Committee have agreed upon a Reappor- 
tionment bill, based on a representation of 356 mem- 
bers of the House. The present membership is 332. 
The ratio of representation will be one member to each 
173,901 of the population. The States which will gain 
in membership are: Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 1 ; Cali- 
fornia, 1 ; Colorado, 1; Georgia, 1; Illinois, 2; Kansas, 
1; Massachusetts, 1; Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 2; Mis- 
souri, 1; Nebraska, 3; New Jersey, 1; Oregon, 1; 
Pennsylvania, 2; Texas, 2; Washington, 1, and Wis- 
consin, 1, or 24 in all. It is not believed that any 
anti-gerrymander features will be incorporated in the 
bill. 

Custom House officers seized 200 pounds of opium 
aboard the steamer Olympian upon her arrival at Ta- 
coma, Washington, on the 5th inst, and arrested the 
fireman of the vessel. 

Senator Pettigrew, of South Dakota, thinks that the 
seals in Alaskan waters will be exterminated in three 
or four years, and that this will be a good thing for 
the country. If the seals were exterminated the 
Behring Sea would be the greatest cod fishing waters 
in the world. The seals live on cod fish, which are 
thus destroyed in great quantities. 

Colonel A. J. Snyder, representing a syndicate of 14 
cattlemen, has offered the Cherokee nation $10,000,- 
000 for the six and a-half million acres of land known 
as the Cherokee strip. It is said the Government has 
offered the Indians $7,000,000 for the land. 

The Supreme Court of Kansas has refused to grant 
the writ of mandamus applied for by C. E. Lobdel, who 
demanded a certificate of election as Representative 
from Lane County. Lobdel based his claims on a 
provision of the State Constitution, which gives each 
organized County in the State casting 250 votes a re- 
presentative in the Legislature. His first application 

yas to the State Board of Canvassers, and it was re- 
fused. The case was then taken to the Supreme Court. 
The case was one of great importance, for, if Lobdel 
had been admitted, seventeen other Republicans 
elected as delegates would have been entitled to the 
same privilege. Most of them were Ingalls’ men, and 
they would have given the Senator a majority of two 
on joint ballot. 

A correspondent of the New York Voice says: Un- 
der the protecting arms of $500 High License, the 
Fortune Brothers’ Brewing Company of Chicago, has 
just purchased a tract of 2,000 acres at $320 an acre, 
lying along the south side of the Grand Calimut River, 
for the site of a mammoth brewery. Their purchases 
also include several choice lots near the centre of the 
city. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, in session at Ocala, Florida, 
has adopted a platform, in which some ideas are em- 
bodied respecting the regulation of finance, that seem 
impractical. It does not come out fully in favor of a 
third party movement, but that this may follow if the 
old parties continue to refuse the farmers certain leg- 
islation that they demand. 

A large number of colored voters in Telfair County, 
Georgia, have signed and circulated the following :— 
“We, the undersigned, colored citizens of the County 
of Telfair, recognizing the growing evils and dire re- 
sults of the free and unlawful use of whiskey for politi- 
-al purposes, and fully appreciating the fact that it is 
detrimental to a large extent to the very best interests 
of our race, a menace to good government, a free ballot 
and a fair count, do hereby enter our earnest protest 
against its use in all political campaigns in the fu- 
ture.” 

There were 386 deaths reported in this city last 
week, being one more than last week, and 34 more 
than the corresponding week last year. Of the whole 
number, 198 were males and 188 females: 51 died of 
consumption ; 47 of pneumonia; 28 of diseases of the 
heart; 18 of old age; 15 of croup; 14 of cancer; 12 
of apoplexy; 11 of convulsions; 11 of inanition; 11 
of paralysis ; 11 of scarlet fever; 10 of typhoid fever ; 
10 of casualties; 10 of diphtheria and 10 of inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels. 

Markets, &e.— U.S. 44’s, 1034; 4’s, reg. 122; coupon, 
123; currency 6’s, 112 a 124. 

Corron was quiet, but steady on a basis of 9% cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

FrEp.—Winter bran, $20.25 a $21.00; spring bran, 
$19.50 a $20. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.00 a 
$3.50; do. do., extras, $3.75 a $4.10; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania, roller process, 


$4.50 a $5.00; Western winter, clear, $4.65 a $4.80 ; 
do., do., straight, $4.80 a $5.10; winter patent, $5.00 a 
$5.35; Minnesota, clear, $4.35 a $4.75; do. straight, 
$4.85 a $5.10; do., patent, $5.15 a $5.50. Rye flour 
was quiet and barely steady, at $4.30 per barrel for 
choice. Buckwheat flour was scarce and firm at $2.15 
to $2.35 per 100 pounds for new. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 97} a 98 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 58} a 58} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 51} a 52 cis. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts. ; good, 43 a 5 cts. ; 
medium, 4% a 48 cts.; fair, 4a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3} 
cts.; culls, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2} a 34 cts. 

SHEEP.—Extra 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} cts.; me- 
dium, 44 a 43 cts.; common, 4 a 4} cts.; culls, 23a 
3} cts.; lambs, 43 a 7 cts. 

Hoes, 54 a 5} cts. for Western. 

ForeIGN.—Balfour, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
has ordered a man-of-war to convey ten tons of meal 
for the purpose of relieving the distress which pre- 
vails among the inhabitants of Claresland and Inms- 
turk, arising from the failure of the potato crop in 
those sections of the country. 

The Irish Nationalists have split into two parties. 
On the 6th instant, an attempt was made to expel C. 
S. Parnell from the leadership of the party, which 
failed on account of Parnell himself being the pre- 
siding officer of the meeting. A majority of the mem- 
bers withdrew, and made Justice McCarthy their 
leader; while the minority remained, and continued 
to support Parnell. 

The correspondent of the New York Trsbune, in 
London, says in his despatch of the 6th instant, which 
foreran the retirement of the opponents of Parnell 
from the conference: “One would have to search far 
back into English parliamentary history to find an 
event which caused so much interest and so much po- 
litical excitement as the present division of the Irish 
party. This is the only topic that has been discussed 
for these ten days. Lord Salisbury’s speech, the Par- 
liamentary programme, General Booth’s social pana- 
cea, Professor Koch’s discoveries, the conflict between 
the English and Portuguese in South Africa, Mrs. 
Pearcey’s murder trial, and even the possibility of an 
early general election as the consequence of the pres- 
ent crisis, have been forgotten, or little thought of, in 
view of the all-absorbing question, will Parnell remain 
leader of the Irish party ?” 

A despatch of the 5th instant, from Edinburgh, 
states, that Dr. Russell, the Senior Pathologist of the 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, after studying cancer for 
many years and testing between forty and fifty cases, 
has at length secured the parasite and traced its life 
history. He finds it to be a fungus of the yeast type. 

In an interview with a Dalziel correspondent, Br. 
Russell expressed himself very cautiously, and said, 
that the discovery could not be definitely accepted 
until tested by others. Then, if confirmed, the doc- 
tors would know what to attack and kill. 

The Paris Medical Faculty met on the 6th instant, 
and heard reports of the hospital physicians on the 
Koch treatment. Drs. Cuffer, Ferraud and Thebierg 
affirmed that the experiments made had shown the 
extraordinary intensity of the effects of the lymph, 
but that no incontestable case of cure had yet been 
demonstrated. After a long debate, the meeting con- 
cluded that it was still difficult to decide as to the 
therapeutic value of the remedy, the extent of the 
dose not being established, nor the efficacy of the 
method of treatment being proved; and further, that 
it was necessary to avoid resort to a remedy for pul- 
monary tuberculosis until complete tests of it have 
been effected. 

Professors Ziemssen and Bauer, lecturing before 
the Munich Medical Society, expressed themselves as 
opposed to the use of Prof. Koch’s lymph in private 
practice until the chances of a cure are better calcu- 
lable. A patient in a Vienna hospital, who was under 
treatment by the new method, died suddenly, as soon 
as the reaction following the inoculation set in, and a 
17-year old girl, who was inoculated with the lymph, 
for lupus, one morning, at the Innsbruck Hospital, 
died the next evening from paralysis of the heart. 
She had a strong physique, but the reaction was so 
intense, that she succumbed. 

Germany has officially recognized the United States 
of Brazil. 

The people of the West Coast of Newfoundland 
have prepared a petition to the Queen, asking to be 
made a part of the Canadian Confederation. The 
trade relations of St. Johns are antagonistic to those 
of the West Coast; and while the people of St. Johns 
and the East are opposed to union with Canada, the 
people of the West are unanimous in favor of it. The 


two sections of the Island are commercially separate, 
and the great chain of long range mountains forms 
natural geographical separation and boundary line, 


NOTICES. 


A young woman Friend with experience, wishes a 
position as companion or care-taker in a Friend's 
family. Apply at the Office of Tae Frienp. 


RacuEL M. Tuomson is glad to undertake copying 
with the typewriter or by hand, in her spare time, and 
will give prompt attention to any work which may be 
entrusted to her. 

Address 1400 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


The Managers of the Howarp Institutton, 1612 
Poplar Street, desire to inform their patrons and 
friends, that they propose making washing a specialty, 
having excellent facilities for drying. Clothes sent 
for and promptly returned.—Charges moderate. 


Frrenps’ CARD CALENDAR.—The Card Calendar for 
1891, published by the Tract Association of Friends, 
is now on sale at the Book Store, 304 Arch St. Price 
5 cents. Sent by mail for 10 cents. 


Westtown BoarptnG Scuoon.—The stage will 
connect at Westtown Station with trains leaving Broad 
St. Station, Phila., at 8.53, 2.53 and 4.55, and at other 
times when timely notice is given to 

J.G. WrixraMs, Sup’t. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, in Plainfield, Hen- 
dricks Co., Indiana, Tenth Month 8th, 1890, Lua 
Oris, son of William C. and Harriet 8. Stanley, of 
Wadley, Indiana, to Exma, daughter of Albert and 
Maria H. Maxwell, of the former place. 


Diep, at his residence, Bloomfield, Ontario, on the 
17th of Seventh Mo. 1890, in the 84th year of his age, 
WILLIAM VALENTINE, an esteemed member of West 
Lake Monthly Meeting of Friends, of which he had 
long been a useful member, solicitous for the mainte- 
nance of the good order of our religious Society, and 
that the truth as professed by our worthy predecessors 
be upheld and preserved amongst us. He was born in 
the City of Dublin, where he received his education, 
and removed with his parents to Canada in the year 
1820. His last illness of several weeks duration— 
which was of a very trying nature—he bore with the 
patience and meekness which became an humble fol- 
lower of a crucified Lord, never being heard to mur- 
mur:—often being earnestly engaged in supplication 
for patience to endure to the end, saying that he had 
nothing of his own wherein to trust; that his hope of 
eternal salvation was alone in the mercy of our Father 
in Heaven through the merits of a crucified and risen 
Redeemer, patiently awaiting the Divine will. He 
died without sigh or groan, and as we reverently trust 
is gathered to the Heavenly garner as a shock of corn 
cometh in, in his season. 


, on the 27th of Tenth Month, 1890, at his resi- 
dence near Barnesville, Ohio, ASA GARRETSON, inthe 
84th year of his age, a beloved member and overseer 
of Stillwater Monthly Meeting of Friends. He was 
also a valuable member of the Meeting for Sufferings 
—of the Boarding School Committee—and of the 
Yearly Meeting at large; in all of which responsible 
spheres his absence will be sensibly felt; but in the 
home circle more keenly so by his dear partner in life, 
with whom he had dwelt ina closely united companion 
ship for over sixty years. His disease was of a linger 
ing character, and for a number of months in succe+ 
sion, at times very painful, which he bore with becom- 
ing patience and Christian fortitude. During the 
forepart of his illness he experienced much exercise of 
mind and poverty of spirit, feeling earnestly desirous 
for deep searching of heart; adopting the language: 
“Let not thine hand spare, nor thine eye pity, till 
judgment is brought forth unto victory.’ He man 
fested a feeling of great unworthiness and much tea 
derness on being visited by his friends throughout his 
gradual decline; and as the time of his departure drew 
near, through redeeming mercy he was enabled say, 
“ T see nothing in my way ;” thus leaving his friends the 
comfortable assurance that his end was peace. 


——, on the morning of the 12th of Eleventh 
Month, 1890, at the residence of his son, in Lond 
England, Larkin PENNELL, a member of Frankf 
Monthly, and Germantown Particular Meeting, Phila 
delphia, aged nearly 72 years. His remains were i 
terred in Friends’ burying ground at Isleworth, nest 
London, on the 15th ultimo. 





